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Art. I. — Origin and Progress of the French Language. 

1. Choix des Poesies Originates des Troubadours. Par 
M. Raynotiard. 

2. Second Memoire sur VOrigine ei les Revolutions de la 
Langue Frangoise. Par M. Duclos. [In Vol. XVII. of 
the Memoires de PAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.] 

3. Les Poetes Francois depuis le XII. Siecle jusqu' a 
Malherbe. 

It is our intention in the present article to give our readers 
some account of the origin and progress of the French Lan- 
guage ; ' a tongue most dear unto thee,' as the Ecclesiastical 
historian Howel says, 'if thou beest not a Pedant, a mere En- 
glishman, art a traveller, and hast any thing in thee of good 
breeding.' The works, whose titles stand at the head of this 
article, are the sources from which we shall draw most of our 
facts and illustrations, in reference to the subject before us ; and 
in order to execute our task the more efficiently, we shall com- 
mence with the earliest existing monuments of the ancient Ro- 
mance, or Roman Rustic language, and by reference to literary 
documents of successive periods, trace the progress and im- 
provement of the French down to the close of the sixteenth 
century, when, to use the quaint phraseology of an old writer, 
it had become gente, propice, suffisante assez et du tout ele- 
gante pour exprimer de bonne foy tout ce que Von spauroit 
excogiter, soit en amours ou autrement. 

vol. xxxn. — no. 71, 36 
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The earliest inhabitants of Gaul, whose existence has become 
a matter of history, were the Celts. No well authenticated 
document of their language is now extant ; and if any faint and 
imperfect vestiges of it have survived the lapse of time, they 
are to be looked for in the Arrnoric, or the dialect of the peas- 
ants of Brittany in France. It perished when Gaul passed un- 
der the Roman yoke ; for it was always the policy of the Ro- 
man Government to lay the foundation of her empire broad and 
deep, by introducing her own language and laws among the 
nations she conquered. The Roman language established 
itself upon the ruins of the Celtic, as did the Roman Empire 
upon the wreck of Druidical rites and mysteries. The con- 
querors published their laws in Latin, and Academies and pub- 
lic schools were established in various parts of the kingdom, in 
which Latin, Greek and Rhetoric were taught, and prizes of 
eloquence awarded. When to these circumstances we add, 
that books, which go farther than any thing else in fixing and 
perpetuating a language, were wholly unknown among the 
Gauls, there seems to be nothing very remarkable in the rapid 
decline and final extinction of the Celtic. As it was never a 
written language, the Druids, who were the Priests and Law- 
givers of the nations, caused their disciples to commit to mem- 
ory certain verses containing their laws and religion ; and it 
was in this way only, that they were handed down from age to 
age. Thus, having no bulwarks to protect it against the influx 
of a foreign language, the Celtic was soon swept away and 
at length swallowed up and lost amid the rapid fluctuations of 
the Latin and Tudesque. Latin then became the universal 
language of Gaul. It was not the elegant and nervous Roman 
of the Augustan age, for we know that the existence of the 
Latin language in its purity was limited to that century which 
elapsed from the days of the last Scipio Africanus to those of 
Augustus*. The Attic Nights of the Grammarian Aulus Gel- 
lius bear witness to the corruption of the Latin language at 
Rome ; infinitely greater must have been its corruption in the 
wide-spread territories of the Roman Provinces. There it had 
become a rude and barbarous dialect, a kind of sermo quotidi- 
anus et rusticus, in which the conjugation of verbs, and the 
cases, genders and declensions of nouns were confused and 

*Velleius Paterculus, speaking of Tully, says 'Delectari ante eum 
paucissimis, mirari verum neminem possis, nisi aut ab illo visum, aut qui 
ilium viderit.' 
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lost. From this rough and mutilated trunk sprang the modern 
French.* 



* The manner in which the modern languages were thus formed, by 
the mutilation of the Latin, and its union with the northern dialects, is 
sufficiently obvious. Some familiar illustrations may not, however, be 
entirely useless. The process may be seen in the manner in which the 
uneducated Indian speaks our own language, disregarding all grammat- 
ical rules, and confounding number with case. For example : Why for 
you no telle me true ? me Mile you. The same is observable in the lan- 
guage of the uneducated black. A further illustration may be found 
in the several Creole dialects of the West Indies. We extract the fol- 
lowing specimen of the Danish Creole, spoken at St. Thomas, from the 
Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. IV. Art. Creole. It is from a transla- 
tion of the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 



'Libibendenainni vahem, Kaba 
da libi ben de Kandera va somma. 
Kaba da Kandera de krini na dun- 
gru, ma dungru no ben teki da 
Kandera. Gado ben senni wan 
somina, dem Kali Johannes, dissi 
ben Komm va takki vo da Kandera, 
va dem somma Komm bribi na da 
Kandera. Hem srefi no da Kan- 
dera, ma a ben Komm va takki na 
somma va da Kandeia.' 



' In him was life ; and the life was 
the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness ; and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not. There 
was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. The same came 
for a witness, to bear witness of 
the light, that all men through him 
might believe. He was not that 
light, but was sent to bear witness 
of that light.' 



The following illustration from the French Creole of Guadaloupe will 
be better understood. It is a stanza from a ballad of the country ; and 
opposite we place a literal French translation, running nearly word for 
word. 



* Filles qui ca couti gar<;ou, 
Yo ca tandj belle quichose, 
Main yo pas jami contant, 
Jusqu' a tant yo renne yo bien folic. 



Pauve piti manze Zizi, 
Mi guete, manz> Zizi, 
Mi guet; 1 , manze Zizi ; 
Li tini doule, doule, doule, 
Li tini doule nan cceur li.' 



' Les Filles qui ecoutent les garcons, 
Elles entendent de belles choses, 
Mais elles ne sont jamais contentes, 
Jusqu' a ce qu' ils les aient rendu 

bien folles. 
Pauvre petite mademoiselle Zizi, 
Regardez, mademoiselle Zizi, 
Regardez, mademoiselle Zizi ; 
Elle tient douleur, douleur, douleur, 
Elle tient douleur dans son cceur.' 
It will be perceived that in the above extract the single particle Yo 
takes the place of Elles, ils, les ; and Li is used for the personal pro- 
noun Elle and the possessive pronoun son. This exhibits fully enough 
the manner in which words are changed, and number and case con- 
founded. The following sentence will show how new words are intro- 
duced arbitrarily into a language, to express or enforce the speaker's 
meaning. ' Chauval it UtombJ blacata ; lilombi pouff; iete a hi congni 
tingue.' ' His horse fell down hlacata.' a word used to express "the 
clatter of a horse falling on a pavement. ' He himself fell pouff,' a 
word expressing the dull heavy sound of a person thrown from a horse ; 
'His head struck tingue ;' this needs no explanation to the reader, who 
has ever had his heels tripped up unawares. 
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Towards the middle of the fourth century, the Franks, after 
repeated inroads and ravages in the territories of the Gaul, 
obtained a firm foothold, and established themselves on the 
westward of the Rhine. From this point they gradually 
widened the circle of their territory until it reached the fer- 
tile borders of the Seine. In the last half of the succeeding 
century, the victorious arms of Clovis triumphed over Alaric 
the Visigoth, who had crossed the Pyrenees from Spain, and 
pillaged the luxuriant provinces of the South. Thus a large 
portion of the Gallic territory passed to the sceptre of the 
Franks ; and the throne of the French monarchy was estab- 
lished. Instead of promulgating an entirely new code of laws, 
the Franks received in part those of the conquered people. 
These laws, as well as all public acts and documents were in 
Latin, and continued to be so for centuries, though the court 
language of the Franks was the Franctheuch, called also the 
Theotique, or Tudesque. The Latin was thus preserved in 
public records, and in the ceremonies of the church ; whilst 
with the people it was daily losing ground, and becoming more 
and more corrupt. It gradually mingled with the dialects of 
the North, till at length a new vulgar dialect was formed, called 
the Romance Language, or the Roman Rustic ; a name given to 
it, because the Latin words and idioms predominated in its com- 
position, and because it was the language of the peasantry and 
the lower classes of society.* 

* Ma i Popoli del Settentrione, i quali, sotto il generico nome di Goti, 
sin prima che Massimino occupasse 1' Imperio, s'erano co' Romani in 
lega congiunti, essendosi poi col nome di Franchi, Vandali, Unni, e 
Longobardi ostilmente diffusi in amendue le Gallie, Cisalpina, e Tras- 
alpina, e di poi nelle Spagne, questa Nazione d 1 un sol labbro, (a riserva 
forse degli Unni, riputati di origine Sarmatica, e percio di Lingua Scla- 
vonica, de Goffredo Guglielmo Leibnizio tenuti) cominci6 a mettere tosta- 
mente in commerzio lanoviti, e la barbarie del proprio linguaggio. Cii> 
a poco a poco venne per tutto usurpando il luogo al dominants Idioma 
Romano,* che usato era allora dagli abitanti di quelle Provineie, dove 
pose ella il piede, i quali si chiamavono in quel tempo Romani, civc di 
Lingua e di Legge Romana, talmente che cosi fatta favella perdette 
affatto il suo posto, e venne in gran parte altresi ad alterarsi, come che 
tuttavia no perdesse il suo nome. 

' Questa Lingua Romana parendo pero agli nomini di que' tempi pih 
regolata, e piu leggiadra della Gotica, Alanica, e Teotisca loro nativa, 
s' ingegnavano eglino di apprendere, e di ritenere ; scegliando anche 
in essa di scrivere, la quale con lingua' Francogallica Roman appella- 
rono.' 

Q,uadrio ; Delia Storia, e della Ragione d'Ogni Poesia. T. VI. p. 289. 
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In the days of Charlemagne, we find that the Latin had be- 
come obsolete with the great mass of the people. It no longer 
existed, save in statutes and contracts, in the homilies of pious 
fathers, in ghostly diptychs, and the legends of Saints. By a 
canon of the third Council of Tours, held in 813, one year 
before the death of Charlemagne, it was ordered, that the 
Bishops should select certain homilies of the Fathers to be 
read in the churches, and that they should cause them to be 
translated into the Roman Rustic and into Tudesque, in order 
that the people might understand them.* 

Of the prevalence of the Roman Rustic in the eighth cen- 
tury, as the popular or vulgar language throughout the southern 
dominions of Charlemagne, that is, throughout the south of 
France, a part of Spain, and nearly all Italy, there is ample 
evidence. The Tudesque, however, continued to be the court 
language. In order to reduce it to fixed rules and principles, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of it, Charlemagne composed a 
grammar. With feelings of national pride he endeavored to 
improve and extend it, hoping that he might one day publish 
his laws and edicts in his own maternal tongue, and that it would 
become the language of his realm. In this he was disappointed. 
The people were better pleased with the accents of their own 
unpolished jargon, than with the still ruder dialect of the north; 
and thus the Roman Rustic grew stronger day by day, and 
at length succeeded in completely dethroning the Tudesque, as 
ire shall show hereafter. 

The most ancient monument of the Roman Rustic, now 
existing, is the Serment de Louis le Germanique. This docu- 
ment is an oath of defensive alliance between Louis of Ger- 
many and Charles the Bold of France, against the dangerous 
and ambitious projects of their elder brother Lothaire. It was 
made at Strasbourg in the year 842. We here give the orig- 
inal text in Roman Rustic, and place over against it the Latin 
interpretation, as cited by Mr. Bonamy in his memoir upon this 
subject.f 

* Memoires de 1' Acadcmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. T. 17. 
p. 173. 

t See Memoires de 1' Academie des Inscript. et Belles Lettres. Tome 
26. p. 638. 
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' Pro Deu amor, et pro Chris- 
tian poblo, et nostro commun 
Salvament, dist di en avant, in 
quant Deus savir et podir me 
dunat, si salvarai je cest meon 
fradre Karlo, et in adjudha er in 
cadhuna cosa, si cum om per 
dreit son fradre salvar dist, in o 
quid il imi altresi fazet, et ab 
Ludher nul plaid nunquam prin- 
drai, qui meon vol cist meon 
fradre Karle in damno sit.' 



' Pro Dei amore et pro Chris- 
tiano poplo, et nostro communi 
salvamento, de ista die in abante 
in quantum Deus sapere et potire 
mi donat, sic salvaro ego eccis- 
tum meum fratrem Karlum, et 
in adjutum ero in quaque una 
causa sic quomodo homo per 
derectum suum fratrem salvare 
debet in hoc quid ille mi alterum- 
sic faceret, et ab Lothario nul- 
lum placitum numquam pren- 
dero quod meo voile eccisti meo 
fratri Karlo in damno sit. ' 

' For the love of God and Christendom, and for our com- 
mon safety, from this day forth, as much as God shall give me 
knowledge and power, I will protect my brother Charles, here 
present, and will aid him in every thing, (as a man in justice 
ought to protect his brother,) in which he would do the same 
for me ; and I will make with Lothaire no compact, which of 
my own free will can injure my brother Charles, here present.'* 

Such was the Roman Rustic as spoken in France during the 
first half of the ninth century. Toward the close of the same 
century, it became the court language of the King of Aries in 
Provence, and was called the Roman Provencal, or the Lan- 
gue (POc. At a later period it was enriched and perfected by 
the poems of the Troubadours. f 

*The folio whig is the old German version of this oath. It is taken 
from specimens of the Mthochdeutsche Sprache given in a little work en- 
titled ' Chrestomathie zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Poesie. 
Herausgegeben von Franz Budde.' 

' In Godes minna ind durch tcs Christianes folches ind unser b^dhert 
gehaltniss', fon thesemo dage frammordes so fram s6 mir Got geuvizei 
indi maha furgibit, so hald ich thssan minan bruodher, soso man mit 
rehti sinan bruodher seal, inthiuthaz tr mig sosomaduo, indi mit Luthfi- 
reni in nocheiniu thing no geganga zhe minan uvillon imo ce scadhen 
uv."rhem.' 

f Q,ue cette langue d'Oc ou Provengale soit la mime que 1' ancienne 
langue Romaine, il ce pcut clairement justifier par les serments qui 
sont dans Nitard." Cazeneuve. 

One of the oaths here spoken of by Cazeneuve, we have given above. 

' La langage Romain fut appele la langue Proven>;ale, non-seulement 
parce qu' il recut moins d' alteration dans la Provence que dans les 
autres cantons de la France, mais encore parce que les Proven<;aux 
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The oldest literary production in the Roman Rustic, and next 
to the Servient de Louis, the oldest monument of that language 
which has reached our day, is the Poeme sur Boece. The 
subject of this poem is the captivity of Boetius, and his impris- 
onment in Ticinium ; and it contains some imitations of his 
celebrated work De Consolatione Philosophise. It belongs to 
the eleventh century. The following extract will be sufficient 
to exhibit the state of the language at that time.* 

' El Capitoli lendema, al dia clar, 
Lai o solien las altras leis jutjar, 
Lai veng lo reis sa felnia menar, 
Lai fo Boccis, e foren i soi par. 
Le reis lo pres de felnia reptar ; 
Qu' el trametia los breus ultra la mar ; 
A obs los Grex Roma volia tradar. 
Pero Boeci anc no venc e pesat ;' 

' To the Capitol on the next morning, in open day, where ac- 
cording to custom all causes were tried, came the King to carry 
forward his felony. There was Boetius, and there also were his 
peers.' 

' The King began to accuse him of felony ; that he had sent 
letters beyond the sea, and wished to betray Rome into the hands 
of the Greeks. Nevertheless this had never come into the mind 
of Boetius.' 

s' en servoient ordinairement dans leurs compositions.' Huet. De 
1' Origine des Romans. 

' Quell' Idioma Romanzo, chiamato Provenzale, o Francesco, fralle 
quali due Lingue, come eke alcun divario allora fosse, nientedimeno il 
norae di Provenzale si usava indifferentemente, come il Toscano per 
P Italiano.' Quadrio. Storia d'Ogni Poesia, VI. p. 290. 

See also the Histoire Litteraire d' Italie. Par P. L. Ginguene. T. 
I. eh. 111.— Crescimbeni. 1st. della Volg. Poes. T.I. p. 317.— Tira- 
boschi. Istoria della Poesia, Liv. I. 

* This poem, in the text of the original manuscript, is not divided 
into lines. It stands thus ; 

' El capital len dema al dia clar, lai o sol'ien, las altras leis iutiar lai 
veng loreis sa fel nia menar lai fo boecis eforen, i, sor par, loreis lo 
pres de felnia reptar, quel trametia. los breus ul tra la mar. a obs los 
grex roma uolia tradar. pero boece anc no uenc epesat. sal 61 enestint. 
e ceudet sen saluar. lom. nol laiset a saluament annar.' 

It will be observed, also, that no use is made of capital letters, ex- 
cept at the commencement of the stanza, and that no points are placed 
over the i's. 
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' Nos, e molz Iibres, o trobam legen.' 
Dis o Boecis, e sso gran marriment 
duant e la career avia '1 cor dolent, 
' Molt val lo bes que 1' om fai e jovent 
Com el es velz, qui pois lo soste ; 
(Juan ve a 1' ora qu'el corps li vai franen, 
Per be qu' a fait deus a ssa part lo te. 

' Nos de molz omnes nos o avem veut, 

Om per veltat non a lo pel chanut ; 

O es eferms, o a afan agut. 

Cellui vai be qui tra mal e jovent, 

E, cum es velz, done estai bonament ; 

Deus a mes e lui so chastiament ; 

Mas, quant es joves, et a onor molt grant, 

Et evers deu no torna so talant, 

Cum el es velz, vai s' onors descaptan ; 

duant se reguarda, non a ne tan ne quant ; 

La pelz li rua, hec lo kap te tremblant. 

Morir vobria, e es e gran masant.' 

' We, in many books, find it written,' said Boetius in his great 
despair, when in prison his heart was heavy with grief, ' much 
availeth the good which a man doth in his youth, for when he is 
old it sustaineth him ; when he cometh to that hour when his body 
beginneth to fail, for the good he hath done, God shall be with 
him. 

' We in many men have seen this, that man hath not the hoary 
head through old age, but through infirmity and care. It is well 
with him who is acquainted with sorrow in his youth, and when 
he is old, it is well with him ; for God hath taught him divine wis- 
dom. But when he is young and hath great honor, and placeth 
not his affections upon God, when he becometh old, his honors 
shall decrease ; he shall look upon himself, and find that he has 
nothing left ; his skin shall be wrinkled, and his head shall trem- 
ble ; he shall call on death, and be in great dismay.' 

Next in order, as productions of modern literature and speci- 
mens of the Roman Rustic, come the religious poems and 
other devotional writings of the Waldensians. From one of 
these, the Noble Lesson, La Noble Leypon, Voltaire makes an 
extract, as a specimen of the Provencal Language. But the 
dialect in which these ancient poems were composed, was most 
certainly not the court dialect of Aries. Still there seems to 
bo no greater difference between them, than that which always 
exists between the court language of a country, and the Ian- 
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guage spoken in towns and villages, more or less remote from 
the capital.* 

The same remark is true of the prose extract which follows. 
It is drawn from the Tenth Article of ' The Ancient Discipline 
of the Evangelical churches in the valleys of Piemont,' as 
given in Morland's History. f The article is upon dancing, or 
balls ; and is a curious specimen of the severity of the Walden- 
sian discipline and,morality in an age of licentiousness. 

' Lo Bal es la procession del 
Diavol, et qui intra al Bal intra 
en la soa procession. Del Bal 
lo Diavol es la guia, lo mez et 
la fin. Tanti pas quant l'home 
fay al Bal, tanti saut vay en 
enfer. Al Bal si pecca en mol- 
tas manieras. En anar, car tuit 
li pas son nombra ; en tocar, en 
ornament, en auvir, en veser, en 
parlar, en cants, en mesconias, 
et en vanetas. Lo Bal no es 
autre que miseria, pecca et 
vaneta. 



' Dereco li ornament que por- 
tan las fennas al Bal son enairaa 
coronas per plusiors victorias 
que lo Diavol a agu de li filli de 
Dio per lor. Car lo Diavol nofl 
a solament un glaien li Bal, ma 
tanti quanti y a de personas 
bellas et orna. Car la parol a de 
la fenna es glai fogueiant. Done 
lo es forment de temer lo luoc 



' A Ball is the Devil's proces* 
sion, and whosoever entereth in 
there., entereth into his proces- 
sion. The Devil is the leader, 
the middle and the end of the 
dance. So many paces as a 
man maketh in a ball, so many 
leaps he maketh towards Hell. 
They sin in dancing sundry ways. 
First in walking, for all their 
paces are numbered ; in touch- 
ing, in their ornaments, in hear- 
ing, in seeing, in speaking, in 
singing, in lies and vanities. 
A Ball is nothing but misery, 
sin and vanity. 

' Besides, the ornaments Which 
women wear in Balls are so many 
crowns for the several victories 
which the devil hath obtained by 
them over the children of God, 
For the Devil hath not only one 
sword in these Balls, but as many 
as there are handsome persons 
and well adorned. The tongue 
of a woman is a glittering sword. 



* Speaking of the language in which the religious poems of the Wal- 
densians are written, Mr. Raynouard observes : 

'Quant a 1' idiflme dans lequel elles sont £crites, on se convaincra 
que le dialecte vaudoisest identiquement la langue romane ; les leg£res 
modifications qu'on y remarque, quand on le compare a la langue des 
Troubadours, reQoivent des explications qui deviennent de nouvelles 
preuves de 1' identity' Raynouard. Poesies des Troubadours. Tome 
II. p. CXL. 

f The History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont. 
By Samuel Morland, Esq. Book I. chap. V. p. 88. 

VOL. xxxii. — no. 71. 37 
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alqual son vist tanti glai de l'en- 
nemic, cum solament un de li 
glai de luy sia de esser forment 
terrier. Encora fier aqui lo Di- 
avol, cum lo glay emola, car las 
fennas non venon legierament 
en li Bal, si ellas non se polisson 
premierament,etseoman, loqual 
poliment et. ornament, es coma 
aymolar lo glai del Diavol, et la 
roa que se fay al Bal, es enaiina 
una mola de Diavol, cum laqual 
el agusa lo seo glai. 



' Car la plus fort armadura 
que lo Diavol aya son las fennas, 
laqual cosa es demonstra, car lo 
Diavol eslegic la fenna a decebre 
lo premier home. Et Balaam 
acer eslegic aquestas a degittar 
lo filli d'Israel. 

' Lo Bal es la pompa et la 
messa del Diavol, et qui intra al 
Bal, intra en la soa pompa et en 
la soa messa. Car la fenna 
cantant al Bal es Prioressa del 
Diavol, et aquilli que respondon 
son Clercs, et aquilli quis son a 
regardar son li perrochian, et li 
son, et las calamelas son las 
campanas, et li joglar liqual 
sonan son menistre del Diavol. 
Car enaimar quand li pore son 
spars, et lo Pastor de lor en fay 
quialar un, acoque li autre auven 
sajostan. Enaimi lo Diavol fay 
cantar una fenna al Bal, o quial- 
lar la calamella aco que tuit li 
seo pore, co es, Balador sajos- 
tan.' 



Therefore that place is much to 
be feared whera the enemy hath 
so many swords, seeing that one 
of his swords is exceedingly to 
be dreaded. Moreover, the Devil 
in this place smiteth with a very 
sharp sword, for the women come 
not willingly to Balls without 
painting and adorning them- 
selves, which paint and orna- 
ments are like the whetting of 
the Devil's Sword, and the King 
which is made in Balls, is the 
Devil's grindstone, whereon he 
sharpens his sword. 

' Now the strongest arms the 
Devil hath are Women, which 
thing is shown in that the Devil 
made choice of the woman to 
deceive the first man by. And 
Balaam made choice of them to 
reject the children of Israel. 

' Balls are the pomp and the 
mass of the Devil, and whoso 
entereth into Balls, entereth into 
the Devil's pomp and mass. 
For the woman that singeth at 
the Ball is the Prioress of the 
Devil, and they that answer are 
Clerks, and they which look on 
are Parishioners, and the Cym- 
bals and the Flutes are the Bells, 
and the musicians that play are 
the ministers of the Devil. For 
as when the swine are scattered 
abroad, and the swineherd 
maketh one to cry, straightway 
the others flock together to him ; 
so the Devil causeth one woman 
to sing at the Ball, or play on the 
Music, so that all the swine, that 
is, the Dancers, may straighiway 
draw together into a knot.' 
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This ancient discipline of the Evangelical Churches in the 
valleys of Piemont was extracted by Morland ' out of divers 
authentic manuscripts, written in their own language several 
hundreds of years before either Calvin or Luther.' Leger, in 
his history of the Waldensian Churches, extracts the fourth 
article of this discipline, and assigns the date of the document 
to the year 1100.* These authorities sufficiently establish 
their claims to antiquity. 

La Noble Leypon, or Noble Lesson of the fathers of the 
Waldensian Church, we cannot pass over without noiice. It is 
a kind of poetical homily, containing an abridgment of the his- 
tory and doctrines of the Old and New Testaments. It con- 
sists of about five hundred lines; and seems to have been com- 
posed in order to bring within the reach of the people, all the 
great points of faith contained in the Scriptures. Morland gives 
it entire ; and Leger has made copious extracts. By collating 
several passages, a slight verbal difference is occasionally found 
between the two copies, which may doubtless be attributed to 
want of care in transcribing. As Leger observes that in 
making his extracts he has not altered the least syllable, we will 
avail ourselves of his copy. The poem commences as follows. 

'O Frayres entende una nobla Leycon. 
Souvent devin veglar e star en oreson, 
Car nos veen aquest mout esser pres del chavon. 
Mot curios deorian esser de bonas obras far, 
Car nos veen aquest mont de la fin apropiar. 
Benha mil &. cent an compli entierement 
Que fo scripta lora ; que sen alderier temp. 
Poc deorian cubitar; car sen al remanent. 

' O Brethren, give ear to a noble Lesson. 

We ought always to watch and pray, 

For we see this world nigh to a conclusion. 

We ought to strive to do good works, 

Seeing that the end of this world approacheth. 

There are already a thousand and one hundred years fully 

accomplished 
Since it was written thus, For we are in the last time. 
We ought to covet little, for we are at the latter end. 

* Histoirc Gon'rale des Eglises Evangt liques des Valines de Piemont 
ou Vaudoises. Par Jean Leger. Chap. XI. p. 58. 
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' Totiorn las enseignas venir a compliment. 

En acreysament de mal & en amermament de bon 

Ayfo son li perilli que l'Escriptura di 

L'Avangeli ho recognta & Sant Paul o escri. 

Que noun home que vira non po saber la fin 

En perco deven mays temer ; car nos non sen certan 

Si la mort nos penre en choy, o ben deman ; 

Ma cant venre Jesus al jorn del Jujament 

Un jascun recebre per entier payament. 

A quilli qu' auren fay mal e a quilli qu'auren fayt ben 

Ma l'Escriptura di, e nos creyre ho deven, 

Que tuit li home del mont per dui chamin tenren, 

Ly bon yren en gloria, li fellon en torment. 

Ma aquel que non creyre en aquel departiment, 

Regarde l'Escriptura del fin commenijament. 

# * # # 

•' Cant ven lo mal mortal, la mort lo costreng, e a pena po 

parlar, 
E demanda le Prevere sal se vol confessor : 
Mas segont l'Escriptura el ha tro torsa lacal commanda, 

e di 

' We see daily the signs to be accomplished, 

In the increase of evil and the decrease of good. 

These are the perils which the Scripture mentioneth, 

In the Gospels and Saint Paul's writings. 

No man living can know the end. 

And therefore we ought the more to fear, for we are not 

certain 
Whether we shall die to day or to morrow. 
But when Jesus comes at the day of Judgment 
Each one shall receive his full reward, 
Those that have done evil and those that have done good. 
But the Scripture saith, and we ought to believe it, 
That the men of the world shall pass two ways. 
The good to glory, and the wicked to torment. 
And he that shall not believe this division 

Let him search the Scriptures from the beginning. 

# # * # 

' When the stroke of death comes, when death seizes on 

him, and hardly can he speak, 
The priest asketh if he will confess his sins ; 
But according to Scripture he hath delayed too long, for 

that commandeth us 
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' San e vio te confessa, non attendre a la fin : 
Lo Prever li demanda s'el ha nengun pecca, 
Dui mot a trei li respont, e ha tost enavanca : 
Ben li di lo Prever qu' el non po ess3r assdt, 
Sel non rent tot 1' autruy e esmende ben sio tort.' 

' To confess when we have yet time, and not wait till the end: 
The priest asketh him if he hath any sin, 
He answereth two or three words and soon hath done. 
The priest tells him he cannot be forgiven 
Unless he gives up all his worldly goods in recompense for 
his sins.' 

These extracts will exhibit the state of the popular language 
in Piedmont at the commencement of the twelfth century. It 
does not seem to have possessed any great uniformity at that 
time, for we find the same word spelt in different ways in the 
course of the same piece. The same remark is true of all, or 
at least a great portion, of the literary productions of that age. 

Before leaving the Langue (TOc, we will make one extract 
from the poems of the Troubadours, in order to enable our 
readers to compare the language in which they were written 
with that of the previous extracts. 

Chanson Guerriere.* 
' Be m play lo douz temps de pascor 
due fai fuel has e flors venir ; 
E play mi quant aug la baudor 
Dels auzels que fan retentir 
Lor chan per le boscatge ; 
E play mi quan vey sus els pratz 
Tendas e pavallos fermatz ; 

Battle Song. 
' The beautiful Spring delights me well 
When flowers and leaves are growing, 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the bird's sweet chorus flowing 

In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see all scattered around 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground; 



*This very spirited song is by Bertrand de Born. The whole of the 
original is given by Raynouard," T. II. p. 210, and with a little variation 
in the text in the Bibliothique Choisie des Po'tes Fran'.ois jusqu' A Mal- 
herbe. T. I. p. 82. The translation is from Roscoe's English edition of 
Sismondi's Literature of the South of Europe. Vol. I. p. 141. 
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' E plai m 'en mon coratge 
Quan vey per campanhas rengatz 
Cavalliers ab cavals armatz. 

' E play mi quan li corredor 
Fan las gens e'ls avers fugir ; 
E plai me quan vey aprop lor 
Gran ren d' armatz ensems brugir ; 

Et ai gran alegratge, 
Quan vey fbrtz castelhs assetjaz 
E murs fondre e derocatz, 

E vey l'ost pel ribatge 
du'es tot entorn claus de fossatz, 

Ab lissas de fortz pals serratz. 

* # # # 

' Lansas e brans, elms de color, 
Escutz trancar e desguarnir 
Veyrern a 1' intrar de 1' estor 
A manbs vassalhs ensems ferir. 

Don anaran a ratge 
Cavalhs dels mortz e dels nafratz ; 
E ja pus 1' estorii er mesclatz, 

' And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plain beyond, 
Gay knights and steeds caparisoned. 

' It pleases me, when the lancers bold 
Set men and armies flying ; 
And it pleases ine, too, to hear around 
The voice of the soldiers crying; 

And joy is mine 
When castles strong besieged shake, 
And walls uprooted totter and quake, 

And I see the foemen join 
On the moated shore, all compassed round 

With palisade and guarded mound. 

# * * * 

' Lances, and swords, and stained helms 
And shields dismantled and broken 
On the verge of the bloody battle scene, 
The field of wrath betoken ; 
And the vassals are there 
And there fly the steeds of the dying and dead ; 
And where the mingled strife is spread. 
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' Negus horn d'aut paratge 
Non pens mas d' asclar caps e bratz, 
Que mais val mortz que vius sobratz. 
Je eus die que tan no m'a sabor 
Manjars ni beure ni dormir, 
Cum a quant aug cridar ; A lor ! 
D' ambras las partz ; et aug agnir 

Cavals voitz per l'ombratge. 
Et aug cridar ; Aidatz ! aidatz ! 
E vei cazer per los fossatz 

Saucs e grans per l'erbatge, 
E vei ios mortz que pels ecstatz, 
Au los tronsons outre passatz.' 



' The noblest warrior's care 
Is to cleave the foeman's limbs and head, 
The conqueror more of the living than dead. 
I tell you nothing my soul can cheer 
In banqueting or reposing, 
Like the onset cry of ' charge them !' rung 
From each side as in battle closing ; 

Where the horses neigh, 
And the call to ' Aid !' is echoing loud, 
And there on the earth the lowly and proud 

In the foss together lie ; 
And yonder is piled the mingled heap 

Of the brave that scaled the trench's steep.' 

* # * 

By comparison it will be perceived that the difference be- 
tween the Waldensian and the Provencal is very trifling, and 
confined almost entirely to the terminations of words. Take 
for example the second person plural of the imperative and the 
past participle, as these forms of the verb first present them- 
selves to us in casting our eyes over the foregoing extracts. 
In the Waldensian you have nombra, &c. for the form of the 
participle, and entende, Sic. for that of the imperative. Cor- 
responding inflections of the verb in Provencal are fermatz, 
&c. ; aidatz, &c. 

So much for the Langue d'Oc. At the present day it is 
generally classed among the dead languages; though some 
writers maintain, that the patois of the department of the 
Bouches-du-Rhone, and of other departments in the South of 
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France is substantially the old Provencal language.* During 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was in great repute not 
only in France, but in Spain and Italy ; and every one who 
has made himself at all familiar with the structure of the 
Troubadour poetry, must bo fully persuaded of the richness 
and flexibility of a language, which afforded such a redundancy 
of similar sounds, and was moulded into such a variety of form. 
Whilst the Roman Rustic had been thus perfected in the 
South of France, in the provinces north of the Loire, it had 
gradually been transformed into a new dialect. f This change 
seems to have commenced from the close of the ninth century. 
Upon this subject, Cazeneuve writes thus ; ' Yet this Langue 
Romaine underwent in a short time a notable change, for as 
languages generally follow the fortunes of States, and lose their 
purity as these decline, when the crown of Germany was sepa- 
rated from that of France, the court of our Kings was removed 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to Paris ; and as this city was situated 
near the frontier of the German territory, and consequently at a 
distance from the Gauie JVarbonnoise, where the Roman 
Rustic, or Langue Romaine, was spoken, there was imper- 
ceptibly formed at the French court, and in the neighboring 
provinces, a third language, which still retained the name of 
Romaine, but in the course of time became totally different 
from the ancient Langue Romaine, which, however, remained 
in its purity in the provinces south of the Loire ; and since the 
people north of the Loire expressed affirmation by the word 
Oui, and those south of it, by the word Oc, France was divided 
into the Land of the Langue a"Oui, or French, and the Land 
of the Langue d'Oc, or Provencal. "J This northern rc- 

* ' On peut remarquer que la langue qu' on appelle Romaine est 
presque la m*me que celle que parlent encore aujourd' hui les peuples 
de Provence, de Languedoc, et de Gascogne.' Hist. Generale du Lan- 
guedoc. 

\ ' II reste a savoir pourquoi ceste langue Romaine Rustique a ete 
chassie outre Loire. 

' Cette derni ire separation de Hue Capet fut cause, et, a mon advis, 
apnorta un plus grand changement; voire, si j'ose le dire, doubla la 
Langue Romande.' Fauchet. Recueil de l'Orig. de la Lang, et Poes. 
Fran aise. Liv.l. ch. 4. 

J The custom of naming a language from its affirmative particle was 
a general one. The Italian was called the Langue de Si, and the 
German, the Langue de Ya, 
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mance dialect was also called the Roman Wallon, or Walloon 
Romance, from the appellation of Waelches or Wallons, given 
by the Germans to the inhabitants of the north of France. 

This Roman Wallon soon ripened into a language, and at 
the commencement of the tenth century became the court dia- 
lect of William Longue-Epee, duke of Normandy. The most 
ancient monument of this language, now existing, is to be 
found in the laws of William the Conqueror, who died in the 
year 1087. From these laws we shall give one short extract, 
in order to show how far the Roman Wallon had already di- 
verged from the Roman Rustic, in which the Servient de Louis 
le Germanique was written. 

' These are the edicts and 
common law that King William 
granted to all the people of En- 
gland after the conquest of the 
land. They are the same that 
King Edward his cousin held be- 
fore him. 



' Ce sont les leis et les cus- 
tumes que li Reis William 
grantut a tut le peuple de En- 
gleterre apres le conquest de la 
terre. Ice les meismes que le 
Reis Edward sun cosin tint de- 
vant lui. 



1°. De Asylorum jure et immunitate Ecclesiasticd. 



' Ce est a saveir ; pais a Saint 
Eglise ; de quel forfait que home 
out fait en eel tens ; et il pout 
venir a Sainte Eglise, out pais 
de vie et de membre. E se 
alquons ineist main en celui qui 
la mere Eglise requireit, sc ceo 
fust u Abbaie, u Eglise de Re- 
ligion, rendist ce que il javereit 
pris, et cent sols de forfait, e de 
mer Eglise de Paroisse XX sols, 
e de chappele X sols, et que 
enfraiant la pais le Rei in Mer- 
chenelai, cent sols les amendes, 
altresi de Heinfare, e de arreit 
purpensed.' 



' To wit : peace to the Holy 
Church : of whatever crime a 
man may be guilty in this time ; 
and he shall take refuge in the 
Holy Church, he shall be safe 
in life and limb. And whoever 
shall lay hands on him who seeks 
aid from the mother Church, be 
it Abbey or Church of religious 
worship, shall restore what he 
has seized, and one hundred 
sous in forfeit, and to the 
mother parochial church XX 
sous, and to the chapel X sous : 
and whoever breaks the King's 
peace in lege Mer riorum, shall 
pay a fine of a hundred sous, 
the same for homicide, and 
malice aforethought.' 

After the reign of William the Conqueror, the Roman Wal- 
lon was called French. That monarch took a national pride 
in cultivating and improving the language of his native Nor- 
mandy, and used every means in his power to establish it in 

vol. xxxn. — no. 71. 38 
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England on the ruins of the Saxon. Even before the Nor- 
man conquest, the Saxon language had been falling into disuse, 
and the people of England had begun to grow ashamed of their 
rude northern dialect. It had long been the practice of the 
Anglo-Saxons to send their children to the French monasteries 
for their education, and so essential to the character of a 
scholar, was the knowledge of the French language considered 
in the eleventh century, that the Bishop of Worcester was de- 
posed as being ' a superannuated English idiot, who could not 
speak French.' Indeed, barbarous as the French then was, 
it was deemed polished and refined in comparison with the 
Saxon. It was taught in the schools, it was spoken at court, 
and the laws of the kingdom were promulgated in it. The 
following passage is quoted by Warton from Trevisa's transla- 
tion of Hygden's Polychronicon, written, as the author himself 
tells us, in the yere of oure Lorde a thousand three hundred 
and four score and Jive. ' Children in schole, against the 
usage and manir of all other nations, beeth compelled for to 
leve hire own language, and for to construe hir lessons and 
hire thynges in French : and so they haveth sethe Normans 
came first into Engelond. Also gentlemen children beeth 
taught to speke Frensche from the tyrne that they bith rokked 
in here cradle, and kunneth speke and play with a childes 
broche : and uplondissche [country] men will likne himself to 
gentylmen, and fondeth [delights] with great besynesse for to 
speke Frensche to be told of.'* 

* See Warton's History of English Poetry, Vol. I. p. 5. In con- 
nexion with this subject, we cannot forbear citing the following exqui- 
site little song on the approach of summer, which will serve as a speci- 
men of the Norman Saxon at the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is from the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum ; and is 
found in the additional notes to Warton's History, Vol. I. p. 32. 



Sumer is i-cumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu ; 
Groweth sed, andbloweth med, 
And springeth the wde nu. 
Sing cuccu, cuccu. 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth ; 
Murie sing, cuccu, 

Cuccu, cuccu; 
Wei singes the cuccu ; 
Ne sirck thou nauer nu. 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu. 



Summer is a-coming in, 
Loud sing cuckow ; 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood now. 
Sing cuckow, cuckow. 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth calf after cow ; 
Bullock starteth, buck departeth; 
Merry sing, cuckow, 
Cuckow, cuckow ; 
Well singeth the cuckow ; 
Nor cease to sing now. 
Sing cuckow, now, 
Sing cuckow. 
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Having, in the extract from the laws of William the Con- 
queror, exhibited a specimen of the French language at the 
close of the eleventh century, at which time it ceased to be 
called the Roman Wallon, we will now advance a half century, 
and observe the progress made in its cultivation during that 
space of time. The following extract is from the sermons of 
Saint Bernard, the zealous Abbot of Clairvaux, whose impas- 
sioned eloquence was the most unrelenting and deadly scourge 
of heresy, and whose false prophecies were as effectual in fill- 
ing the ranks of the Crusaders, as ever the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit had been. He died in 1153. 



' Here commence the Sermons 
of St. Bernard, that he made for 
Advent, and other festivals dur- 
ing the year. 

' We here make, my dear 
brethren, a beginning of Ad- 
vent, whose name is renowned 
and known enough throughout 
the world, as are the names of 
the other solemnities. But the 
reason of the name perad venture 
is no longer so well known. For 
the vile sons of Adam care 
not for the truth, nor for those 
things which appertain unto 
their salvation, rather seek they 
after things perishable and tran- 
sitory. To what people shall we 
liken the men of this generation, 
or to what people shall we com- 
pare those whom we see so per- 
verse and deeply rooted in 
worldly cares and the deeds of 
the body, that they cannot de- 
part from them.' 

This extract we must consider as a specimen of the best lan- 
guage of that age ; for St. Bernard, an Abbot of the Church, and 
the friend, companion, and counsellor of kings, must certainly 
have been versed in the most refined language of his day. By 
comparing this extract with that given above from the edicts 
of William the Conqueror, we shall perceive that during an in- 
terval of upwards of fifty years the language had advanced 
hardly a single step. The only point in which the latter ex- 



' Ci commencent li Sermon 
Saint Bernars kil fait de lavent 
et des altres festes parmei 1' an. 

' Nons faisons vi, chier freire, 
l'encommencement de 1' avent 
cuy nom est asseiz renomeiz et 
connis al munde, si come sunt 
li nom des altres solempriteiz. 
Mais li raison del nom nen est 
mies par aventure si conne. Car 
li chaitif fil d' Adam n'en ont 
cure de veriteit, ne de celes 
choses ka lor salueteit apparti- 
enent, anz quierent icil les 
choses defaillans et trespessaules. 
A quel gent ferons nos semblans 
les homes de ceste generation, 
ou a quel gent ewerons nos ceos 
cui nos veons estre si ahers et si 
enracineiz ens terriens solas et 
ens corporiens, kil departir ne 
s'en puyent.' 
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tract excels the former, is a little greater roundness and har- 
mony of periods, and a greater continuity of style. 

Half a century later flourished Ville-Hardouin, the earliest 
of the French historians. In the year 1207, he finished his 
History of the Conquest of Constantinople, by the French and 
Venetians. An extract from his writings will enable the reader 
to observe the advance of the language during the lapse of 
about fifty years. 

'Know that 1198 years after 
the Incarnation of our Lord J. 
C. in the time of Innocent III, 
Apostle of the Holy See, and 
Philip King of France, and 
Richard King of England, there 
was a holy man in France, 
whose name was Folque of 
Neuilly : This Neuilly lies be- 
tween Lagny-sur-Marne and 
Paris : and he was a Priest, and 
held the parish of the town, and 
this Folque, of whom I speak, 
began to discourse of God 
through France and the neigh- 
boring lands, and the Lord did 
many miracles by him. Know 
that the fame of this holy man 
was so spread abroad, that it 
reached the ears of Pope Inno- 
cent of Rome ; and the Pope 
sent to France, and wrote the 
good man word to preach the 
Crusades by his authority : and 
afterwards he sent one of his 
Cardinals, Messire Perron de 
Chappes Crusader, and wrote 
by him a pardon, such as I will 
now tell you. All who should 
join the crusade, and serve God 
one year in the East, should be 
pardoned all the sins they had 
committed, and had confessed. 
And because this pardon was 
so great, the hearts of the peo- 
ple were much moved at it, — 
and many engaged in the cru- 
sades, so great was this pardon.' 



'Sachies que 1198 ans apres 
e' Incarnation notre Sengnor J. 
C. al tens Innocent III, Apos- 
toille de Rome, et Filippe, Roy 
de France, et Richart Roy d' 
Engleterre, et un sainct home 
en France, qui et nom Folque 
de Nuilli : Cil Nuillis siest en- 
tre Lagny sor Marne et Paris : 
et il ere Prestre et tenoit la par- 
roiche de la Ville : et cil Fol- 
ques dont je vous di comenca 81 
parler de Dieu par France, et 
par le3 autres terres entor; et 
notre Sires fist maint miracles 
por lui. Sachies que la renomte 
de cil saint home alia tant, qu'- 
elle vint ei 1' Apostoille de Rome 
Innocent : et 1' Apostoille en- 
voya en France et manda al 
prodome qui il empreschast des 
Croix par s' autorite : et apres 
il envoya un suen Chardonal 
maistre Perron de Chappes 
Croisie: et manda par luy le 
pardon tel come vos dirai. 
Tuit cil qui se croisseroient et 
feroient le service Deu un an en 
1' ost, seroient quittes de toz les 
pechiez que ilz avoient faiz, 
dont ils seroient confes. Por 
ce que cil pardons fu issi gran, 
si s' en esmeurent mult li cuers 
des guenz, et mult s' en crois- 
ierent, por ce que li pardons 
ere si gran.' 
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In comparing this extract with that drawn from the sermons 
of St. Bernard, we shall perceive that the language had been 
rapidly gaining ground ; for though still rude and unpolished, 
it was evidently beginning to assume a more graceful form and 
easy carriage, than it had possessed at any previous time. 

For these prose illustrations of the progress of the French 
language, we are indebted to the valuable essay of M. Duclos, 
in the Mem. de VAcad. des Inscrip. et Belles Lettres. T. 17. 
We shall now take our leave of him; for although, as he ob- 
serves, prose is a better medium through which to trace the 
progress of a language than poetry, yet as we are writing for 
the general reader rather than for the academician or philolo- 
ger, we shall endeavor to make our article the more interesting, 
by confining ourselves hereafter more exclusively to poetic il- 
lustrations. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the progress of the 
French language in the thirteenth century, we shall lay before 
our readers a piece, which will enable them to compare togeth- 
er five of the dialects spoken in the south of Europe, at the 
close of the twelfth century, and to observe how far these sister 
branches of one parent stock had diverged from each other. 
It is a Descort of the Troubadour Rambaut de Vaqueiras, who 
flourished in the days of Ville-Hardouin. The first stanza is 
written in Provencal ; the second in Italian ; the third in 
French ; the fourth in Gascon ; and the fifth in Spanish. Fi- 
nally, he brings together these five dialects, giving a couplet 
of each, in the order pursued in the poem. The lady whom 
he addresses in the Envoi, under the appellation of Bels 
Cavaliers, was Beatrix de Montferrat, sister of the Marquis de 
Montferrat, the lriend and patron of the poet.* 



* A singular little incident is told concerning the intrigues of Vaquei- 
ras and Beatrix. The Marquis de Montferrat, having discovered the 
Troubadour asleep in his sister's bedchamber, took away his cloak, 
leaving his own in its place. When Vaqueiras awoke, he was surpris- 
ed but not disconcerted, at having his intrigues thus discovered by the 
Marquis. The only .difficulty was to make his peace with Montferrat. 
To effect this, he chose the moment when the Marquis was surrounded 
by a numerous company of lords and ladies, and carrying his cloak to 
him, as if he had made use of it without permission, conjured him to 
pardon the liberty he had taken. This presence of mind in the Trouba- 
dour so delighted Montferrat, that he was immediately reinstated in his 
patron's favor. 
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DESCORT.* PROVENCAL. 

' Aras quan vey verdeyar 
Pratz e vergiers e boscatges, 
Veulh un descort comensar 
D'amor per que vauc aratges 
C'una dona m sol amar, 
Mas camiatz les son coratges ; 
Per qu' ien fauc dezacordar 
Los motz els sos els lengatges.' 

' When I see the sylvan sheen 
Of orchard, wood, and meadow green, 
Then to the discordant string 
The vassalage of love I sing. 
She who listen'd to my vow, 
Neither heeds nor hears it now, 
Hence it is discordant all, 
Language, rhyme and music fall.' 

ITALIAN. 

' Jeu sui selh que be non ayo, 
Ni enqueras non 1' avero, 
Per abrilo ni per mayo, 
Si per ma dona no 1' o 
Et entendo son lenguaio ; 
Sa gran beutat dire no so, 
Plus fresca es que flor de glaio, 
E ia no m'en partiro.' 

' My joys are gone, and thus forgot, 
Sunny April shall bring them not, 
Nor merry May shall them restore, 
Till her voice says, " weep no more." 
Never tongue her charms may sing, 
Fresher than the flowers of Spring ; 
Never shall my footsteps stray, 
From that opening flower away.' 

FRENCH. 

' Belha doussa Dama chera, 
A vos mi don e m' autroy, 

* This Descort of Vaqueiras is extracted from the Remarques sur la 
Langue Fransoise du XII. et XIII. Siecles : etc Par. M. de la Curne 
de St. Palaye. See Mem. de l'Academie. T. XXIV. It is given also 
by Raynouard. T. II. p. 226. 
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Ja n'aurai mes joy entera, 
Se no vos ai e vos moi. 
Molt estes mala guereya, 
Se ya muer per bona foy, 
Mas per nulha maniera 
No m partrai de vosta loy.' 

' Lady, fair, and good, and bright, 
Thus I yield myself to thee ; 
Never, till our hearts unite, 
Perfect joy shall dwell with me. 
Cruel foe indeed wert thou, 
Should I perish for thy sake ; 
Yet my heart shall never break 
The golden chain that binds it now.' 

GASCON. 

' Dauna io me rent a bos, 
Guar eras m'es bon e bera ; 
Anc se es guallard' e pros, 
Ab que no'm fossetz ton fera, 
Mout abetz beras faissos, 
Ab color fresqu' e novera, 
Bos m' abetz e si eu'bs ag os ; 
No'm sofranhera fiera.' 

' Thou art good to me and true, Ladie ; 

Therefore yield I all to thee. 

Thou wert gay and gentle too, Ladie, 

But for former cruelty. 

All thy ways are frank and free, 

Fresh and blooming is thy cheek, 

Give thyself to love and me, 

I no other wealth will seek.' 



' Mas tan temo vostre pleito, 
Todon soi escarmentado. 
Per vos ai pen e maltreito, 
E mon corpo lazerado. 
La nueit quan jatz e mon leito, 
Soi mochatz ves resperado ; 
Pro vos ere e non proferto, 
Falhit soy en mey cuidado, 
Mais que falhir non cuideyo.' 
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' But I fear thine angry brow, 
And I tremble even now. 
I have suffer'd pain and care, 
Many wounds for thee I bear, 
And many a time from troubled sleep, 
At midnight hour I wake and weep ; 
I adore thee, but in vain, 
Deceived by thee my joy is pain, 
And hope falls back to earth again.' 



PROVENCAL, ITALIAN, FRENCH, GASCON, SPANISH. 

' Bels Cavaliers, tant es cars 
Lo vostr onratz senhoratges, 
Q,ue cada jorn m'esglayo, 
Ho me lasso que faro ; 
Si sely que g'ey plus chera, 
Me tua, no sai por quoy. 
Ma dauna fe que dey bos, 
Ni pe 1 cap sanhta Quitera, 
Mon corass m'avetz trayto, 
E mout gen faulan furtado.' 

' Bel Cavalier ! so dear to me 
Is thy noble seignorie, 
Returning daylight but reveals 
The anguish which my bosom feels, 
That thou, the most beloved of all, 
Thus should triumph in my fall. 
Ladie ! by all the tears I've shed, 
By Saint Quitera' s holy head, 
Thou hast this poor heart beguiled, 
With thy voice so soft and mild.' 

By comparing together the several strophes of Vaqueiras's 
Descort, it will be easy to perceive the common origin of these 
languages, and the little difference which existed between 
them even down to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
We find in all of them the same words, and the same forms of 
expression. Even the nations by whom these languages were 
spoken, seem at that period to have composed but one great 
people. National peculiarities, though existing, had not been 
developed and brought forward ; nor had peculiar feelings, 
and manners, and institutions, given a national air and counte- 
nance to language. 
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We now come to the thirteenth century. As we advance, 
the improvement of the French language becomes more and 
more apparent. Still its progress does not appear to have 
been so rapid, as we might be justified in supposing it ought 
to have been, when we take into consideration the literary his- 
tory of that period. It will be recollected, that a taste for 
poetry and romance had long been prevalent in France, and 
that during the thirteenth century, the lyric poetry of the 
Trouveres, their Fabliaux, and the old romances of chivalry 
were at the height of their renown. They were sung and re- 
cited both in the halls of princes, and in the cottages of the 
peasantry. They cheered the gloomy castles of gentle dames, 
whose lords had followed the redeeming Cross to Palestine ; 
and maidens read them as a solace to the suffering knight, 
who had been wounded in joust or tourney. When we con- 
sider the great influence that poetry exerts over a language, 
and the great tendency it has to soften and enrich it, and then 
add to this the universal sway it bore throughout France, dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there seems to be 
room for a little surprise, that the advance of the French lan- 
guage towards refinement was not more rapid and effectual in 
those centuries. We apprehend, that the solution of this 
problem must be looked for in the nature of the poetic compo- 
sitions of the day, whose careless and familiar style served 
rather to perpetuate the barbarous forms of language, than to 
polish or improve them. 

Though the progress of the French was not so rapid as we 
might have inferred that it should have been, still it was rapid 
in comparison with what it had been previously. We might 
trace it down through the lays and ballads of Tbibault, Count 
of Champagne, who has been dignified with the title of the 
first of the French poets, and the songs of Jacques de Chison, 
Gace Brule, and Raoul de Soissons, the Sire de Vertus* 



* These are among the most celebrated French poets of the first 
half of the thirteenth century. The language is much more indebted 
to them than to any writers that preceded them. Of Thibault and 
Gace BrulS the old Chroniqke de Saint Denis says, ' qu'ils firent entre 
eux les phis belles chansons, les plus d-licatcs, et les plus m lodtcuses, 
quifurent oncq oy'es. They both possess grace and naivct'. These 
qualities belong equally to Jacques de Chison, who surpassed most of 
his contemporaries in delicacy and sentiment. He is the only poet we 
recollect of that licentious age, who sung the charms of wedlock. 
vol. xxxn. — no. 71. 39 
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But for obvious reasons, we prefer to step forward a half cen- 
tury from the time of Vaqueiras, and show at a single glance, 
what had been done in the interval. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century flourished 
G'uillaume de Lorris, whom Marot called the French Ennius. 
Of the life of this poet nothing is known : even the epoch of 
his death is uncertain. French literature owes to his genius 
the commencement of the Romaunt of the Rose, a poem re- 
markable, when we consider the age in which it was written, 
for the brilliant fancy and easy versification it displays, and 
still more remarkable as standing pre-eminent above all others, 
until the time of Francis I. 

The Romaunt of the Rose is an allegorical poem, in which 
sacred history is mingled with fable, and the morals of a licen- 
tious age are satirized with unsparing severity. The main 
subject is the art of love ; or, as the author informs us at the 
commencement of the work, 

' Ce est li Rommanz de la Roze 
Ou l'art d'amors est tote enclose.' 

To illustrate what we have said of the progress of the lan- 
guage during the first half of the thirteenth century, and to 
exhibit the lively fancy and easy style of Guillaume de Lorris, 
we extract from his Romaunt the following description of 
Time. We avail ourselves of Chaucer's translation, which we 
place below the text. It was written about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, — a century after the original. This trans- 
lation is preferable to any other, since it is as nearly literal as 
any translation can be, and moreover contains the true spirit of 
the original. By having a specimen of the English language 
of the fourteenth century before them, our readers will be 
enabled, also, to compare it with specimens of the French, of 
the same period, which will be given in the sequel of this 
article, and thereby to see which of these languages was in ad- 
vance in point of cultivation. 

' Le temps qui s'en va nuit et jour, 
Sans repos prendre et sans sejour, 
Et qui de nous se part et emble 
Si celeement, qu' il nous semble 

Raoul de Soissons was the bosom friend of Thibault, and certainly 
possesses something of his grace. 
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Qu' il nous soit ades en un point, 
Et il ne s'y arreste point, 
Ains ne fine de trespasser, 
Si que Ton ne pourroit penser 
Lequel temps c'est qui est present, 
Ce demande-je au clerc lisant ; 
Car aincois qu'il eut ce pense 
Seroit-il ja outre passe. 
Le temps si ne peut sojourner, 
Mais va toujours sans retourner, 
Comme l'eau qui s'avale toute, 
Dont n'en retourne arriere goutte. 
Le temps s'en va, et rien ne dure, 
Ne fer, ne chose tant soit dure ; 
Car il gaste tout et transmue. 
C'est celui qui les choses mue, 
Qui tout fait croistre et tout mourir.'* 

' The time that passeth night and daye, 

And restlesse trauayleth aye, 

And stealeth from us so privyly 

That to us seemeth sikerly (surely,) 

That it in one point dwelleth euer, 

And certes it ne resteth neuer, 

But goeth so fast and passeth aye 

That there nis man that thinke maye 

What time that now present is, 

Asketh at these clerkes this, 

For menne (whilst,) thinke it readily 

The times been passed by. 

The time that may not soiourne 

But goth, and may neuer retourne, 

As water that doun runneth aye 

But neuer droppe retourne maye 

There may nothing as time endure, 

Metall, nor yearthly creature, 

For all thing is frette (devoured,) and shall, [be] 

The time eke that chaungeth all, 

And all doth waxe, and fostred be, 

And all thing destroyeth he.t' 

* Les Poetes Francois, depuis le XII. Siecle iusqu' 'a Malherbe. T. 
II. p. 111. 

fThe works of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper. By A. 
Chalmers. Vol.1, p. 174. 
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The death of Guillaume de Lorris is supposed to have taken 
place about the year 1261. Forty years after, the Romaunt 
of the Rose, which he left unfinished, was completed by Jean 
de Meun. To this man has been yielded the palm not 
only of being the greatest poet, but likewise of being one 
of the most learned men of his age. He died about the year 
1320. Having been the scourge of the hypocrisy of the 
priests during his life, one of his last acts was a practical satire 
upon their cupidity. In his will he bequeathed to a convent of 
Dominican Friars, a large chest, which was not to be opened 
till after the death of the testator. Supposing from its great 
weight, that it was full of valuable effects, they gave the poet 
an honorable burial in their convent. No sooner were the 
funeral obsequies over, than they opened the strong box with 
eager curiosity, and found it full, not of money and precious 
articles, but of large squares of slate, covered with inexplicable 
mathematical figures and diagrams. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to give an ex- 
tract from that part of the Romaunt of the Rose, of which 
Meun was the author. Many portions of it are very beautiful ; 
particularly the description of the Loves of the Golden Age, 
when 

' Les oyseaux en leur latin 
S'estudient chascun matin.' 

We now come down to the fourteenth century. About the 
middle of this century flourished Jean Froissart, better known 
as a historian than as a poet. The following Rondel, which 
possesses both vivacity and naivete, will show what improve- 
ment the French had made, both in phraseology and grace of 
style, during the last half of the thirteenth century and the first 
half of the fourteenth. And here it may be remarked, that 
we shall find the progress of the language more and more 
gradual, as we recede farther and farther from the ages of ab- 
solute barbarism ; and that after a certain point of refinement 
has been reached, a whole century will not produce so great a 
change, as the lapse of a few years has produced at some pre- 
vious epoch. 

RONDEL. 

' Amours, Amours, que voules de moi faire? 

En vous ne puis veoir rien de seur ; 
Je ne cognois ne vous, ne vostre afaire, 
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Amours, Amours, que voules de moi faire ? 
En vous ne puis veoir rien de seur. 

' Lequel vaut mieux, parler, prier ou taire ? 

Dites-le-moi vous qui aves bon eur : 
Amours, Amours, que voules de moi faire 1 

En vous ne puis veoir rien de seur.' 

' Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 

Nought see I fix'd or sure in thee ! 
I do not know thee — nor what deeds are thine : 
Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine? 

Nought see I fix'd or sure in thee. 

Shall I be mute, or vows with prayers combine ? 

Ye who are bless'd in loving, tell it me : 
Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 

Nought see I permanent or sure .in thee !' 

During the same epoch with Froissart, flourished the famous 
Olivier Basselin, whose name in poetic history takes the vari- 
ous shapes of Vasselin, Bachelln, Bisselin and Bosselin. He 
was the inventer of Vaudevilles, and a noisy apostle of le bon 
vin, and le cidre de JVormandie. We cannot, however, make 
use of his writings in illustration of the state of the French lan- 
guage in his day, for it suffices to glance the eye over them, in 
order to perceive that they are not written in the style and 
language of that age, but have all been re-touched by a later 
hand. 

As we advance into the fifteenth century, the mists of an- 
tique phrase begin to roll away, and we no longer grope along 
in the obscurity of a barbarous dialect, though occasionally an 
unknown word, or an idiom of outlandish aspect reminds us, 
that we are still in the land of strangers. During the first half 
of the century of which we speak, lived and flourished a poet 
of singular delicacy of thought, and wonderful sweetness of 
expression. This was Charles d'Orleans, father of Louis 
XII. and uncle of Francis I. Like James I. of Scotland, he 
was far in advance of his age in learning and refinement, and 
like the royal Scottish poet, passed a great portion of his life 
in sorrow and imprisonment. He was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt, and carried into England, where he re- 
mained twenty-five years in captivity. It was there that he 
composed most of his poetry. He died in 1467. 
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The following Rondel and Renouveau will exhibit the pro- 
gress of the language during the above-mentioned epoch. 
And let it be recollected, that when we speak of the progress 
of the language, we do not refer to changes in orthography. 
Of this a word hereafter. 

RONDEL. 

' Allez-vous-en, allez, allez, 

Soussy, soin et melancolie ; 

Me cuydez-vous toute ma vie 
Gouverner, comme fait avez ? 
Je vous promets que non ferez ; 

Raison aura sur vous maistrie 
Allez-vous-en, allez, allez, 

Soussy, soin et melancolie. 

' Si jamais vous retournez 
Avecque vostre compagnie, 
Je prie a Dieu qu' il vous maudie, 

Et le jour que vous reviendrez : 

Allez-vous-en, allez, allez, 
Soussy, soin et melancolie.' 

' Hence away, begone, begone, 

Carking care and melancholie ; 

Think ye thus to govern me 
All my life long, as ye have done 1 
That shall ye not, I promise ye, 

Reason shall have the masterie. 
So hence away, begone, begone, 

Carking care, and melancholie. 

' If ever ye return this way, 

With your mournful company, 
A curse be on ye, and the day 

That brings ye moping back to me : 
Hence away, begone, I say, 
Carking care and melancholy.' 

The following Renouveau, or song, on the return of Spring, 
is full of delicacy and beauty. 

LE RENOUVEAU. 

' Le Temps a laisse son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye, 
Et s'est vestu de broderie 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 
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II n'y a beste, ni oyseau 
du' en son jargon ne chante ou crye. 

Le Temps a laisse son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye. 

' Riviere, fontaine et ruisseau 

Portent en livree jolie 

Gouttes d' argent d' orfavrerie ; 
Chascun s' habille de nouveau ; 
Le Temps a laisse son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluye.' 

' Now Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermin'd frost, and cold and rain, 
And clothes him in the embroidery 

Of glittering sun and clear blue sky. 

With beast and bird the forest rings, 
Each in his jargon cries or sings : 

And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermin'd frost, and cold and rain. 

' River, and fount, and tinkling brook 

Wear in their dainty livery 

Drops of silver jewelry ; 
In new-made suit they merry look ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 

Of ermin'd frost, and cold and rain.' 

We have before remarked, that in speaking of the progress 
of the French language, we did not refer to the changes of its 
orthography. We refer to its increasing richness, and force, 
and appropriateness ; to the harmony of its periods, the refine- 
ment of its idioms, the delicacy of its expressions, the ease, 
and elegance, and dignity of its style ; or in a word, to its ap- 
proximation to a perfect medium of thought. In our judgment, 
therefore, of this point, we cannot rely much upon the changes 
of orthography ; for we often find, and particularly in the old 
French authors, great elegance of style and diction arrayed in 
the most uncouth orthography. This is strikingly the case 
with some of the provincial writers of the centre and south of 
France, both in the age of Charles d'Orleans, and at much 
later periods.* Of this we have full testimony in numerous 

* Of how little importance the old French writers deemed the subject 
of orthography, may be inferred from a passage in Montaigne. ' Je ne 
me mesle, ny d'orthographe (et ordonne seulement qu'ils suivent l'an- 
cienne) n'y de la punctuation: je suis peu expert en Pun et en 1' 
autre.' Essais de Montaigne. Lib. III. ch. 9. 
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authors. Look, for example, into the writings of Clotilde de 
Surville, a poetess, who flourished contemporaneously with Or- 
leans. Her style is in a high degree correct, harmonious, and 
polished, but her orthography is uncouth and provincial. Per- 
haps it was in reference to this, that Alain Chartier in his Flour 
de belle rhetorique, said of her, ' qu'elle n'auroit jamais fair 
de cour :' for assuredly Maistre Alain could not have referred 
to the polished ease of her versification, so much more courtly 
than his own. The following beautiful extract will illustrate 
our remark. 

VERSLETS A MON PREMIER NE. 

' O cher enfantelet, vray pourtraict de ton pere, 
Dors sur le seyn que ta bousche a presse ! 

Dors, petiot; cloz, amy, sur le seyn de ta mere, 
Tien doulx (Billet par le somme oppresse. 

' Bel amy, cher petiot, que ta pupille tendre 

Gouste ung sommeil qui plus n'est faict pour moy! 

Je veille pour te veoir, te nourrir, te defendre.... 
Ainz qu'il m'est doulx ne veiller que pour toy ! 

' Estend ses brasselets ; s'espand sur lui le somme : 
Se clost son ceil : plus ne bouge...iI s'endort... 

N'estoit ce tayn floury des couleurs de la pomme, 
Ne le diriez dans les bras de la mort 1 

' Arreste, cher enfant '....j'en fn'my toute engtiere ! 

Reveille-toy ! chasse ung fatal propoz ! 
Mon fils !..pour ung moment.. .ah ! revoy la lumiere ! 

Au prilx du tien rends-moy tout mon repoz ! 

' Doulce erreur ! il dormoit...c'est assez...je respire ; 

Songes legiers, flattez son doulx sommeil ! 
Ah ! quand voyray cestuy pour qui mon cueur souspire, 

Aux miens costez, jouir de son reveil ?'* 

LINES TO MY FIRST BORN. 

' Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father's face, 
Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have prest ! 

Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother's breast. 

* Bibliotheque choisie des Poetes Francois. Tome II. p. 210. 
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' Upon that tender eye, my little friend, 

Soft sleep shall come, that cometh not to me ! 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend.... 
'Tis sweet to watch for thee — alone for thee. 

' His arms fall down ; sleep sits upon his brow ; 

His eye is closed : he sleeps. ...how still and calm! 
Wore not his cheek the apple's ruddy glow, 

Would you not say he slept on death's cold arm? 

' Awake, my boy I....I tremble with aifright !.. 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought '...unclose 
Thine eye but for one moment on the light ! 

Even at the price of thine give me repose ! 

' Sweet error ! — he but slept. ..I breathe again.... 

Come gentle dreams, the hour of sleep beguile ! 
Oh ! when shall he, for whom I sigh in vain, 

Beside me watch to see that waking smile V 

We pass over the writings of Villon, who also flourished in 
the fifteenth century. In comparison with Charles d'Orleans 
and Clotilde de Surville, he little deserves the high praise be- 
stowed upon him by Boileau, who says, 

' Villon sut le premier, dans ces siecles grossiers, 
Debrouiller l'art confus de nos vieux romanciers.'* 

We now come to that brilliant epoch in the history of the 
French language and literature, the reign of Francis I. in the 
sixteenth century. The better to conceive how much this 
prince, surnamed the Father of Letters, advanced the cultiva- 
tion of his native tongue, it should be borne in mind, that until 
his day all public acts and documents were published in Latin, 
and that to him belongs the praise of having abolished this an- 
cient usage, and ordered that doresnavent tons arrets s'oient 
■prononces, enregistres et dclivres aux parties en langage ma- 
ternel Francois, et non aultrement. This elevated the charac- 
ter of the language, and gave a new impulse to its progress. 
The new encouragement given to literature, and the new hon- 
ors paid' to literary men, seconded this impulse; and dur- 

*L'Art Poetique. Chant. I. (Euv. de Boileau. T. I. p. 249. 
VOL. XXXII. — no. 71. 40 
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ing the single reign of this munificent prince, the French lan- 
guage made as much progress in ease and refinement, as it has 
made from that day to the present. Pre-eminent among the 
names of those authors, who were instrumental in effecting the 
improvement, stands that of Clement Marot, the most celebrated 
of all the ancient worthies of French poetry. Surrounded 
by the elegance and refinement of the French court, and 
guided by the counsels of his friend and preceptor Jehan Le- 
maire, he applied himself assiduously to the cultivation of his 
native tongue, and to establishing for it those rules and princi- 
ples, which would give it permanence and precision, but which 
all previous writers had entirely disregarded. ' Marot,' says 
M. Augius, in his Discourse upon the Origin and Progress of 
the poetic language of France, ' had but one course to pursue ; 
to leave the imitation of every other language, and seek for the 
genius of our own within itself : and this he did. The asperity 
of its terminations and connexions was the fatal quick-sand 
of our grammar ; he adhered to those words and turns of ex- 
pression, which had been smoothed by the constant attrition of 
good usage. He treasured up and employed every pleasing 
rhyme, and easy-flowing phrase, which by chance had fallen 
from the pens of more ancient writers ; but it was in the culti- 
vated and refined conversation of ladies of high rank, that he 
acquired the most delicate perception of the true harmony of 
language ; it was from the natural beauty of their expressions, 
and the vivacity, clearness, and melody of their periods, 
that he drew his own honied sweetness, and learned the true 
character of our language. This was all, which at that period 
could be done ; and it was doing much, to teach the future 
scholar, that the genius of the French language consists in its 
ease, its vivacity, its precision, and above all, in its perspicuity 
and directness.'* 

The poetry of Marot was the delight of the court of Francis. 
In the opinion of La Harpe, though by the way we do not al- 
ways pay unqualified respect to his opinions in matters of 
taste, his talent was infinitely superior to that of any who pre- 
ceded him, or came after him, till the days of Malherbe. The 
following ballad will suffice as a specimen of Marot's versifica- 
tion, and his satiric vein. 

* Bibliotheque Choisie des Poetes Francois. Discours Pr&iminaire. 
T. I. p. 20. 
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LE FRERE LUBIN. BALLADE. 

' Pour courir en post a la ville, 

Vingt fois, cent fois, ne scais combien ; 

Pour faire quelque chose vile, 

Frere Lubin le fera bien. 

Mais d'avoir honneste entretien, 

Ou mener vie salutaire, 

C'est affaire a un bon Chretien ; 

Frere Lubin ne le peut faire. 

' Pour mettre, comme un hornme habile, 
Le bien d' autrui avec le sien, 
Et vous laisser sans croix, ni pile, 
Frere Lubin le fera bien. 
On a beau dire je le tien, 
Et le presser de satisfaire, 
Jamais il ne vous rendra rien ; 
Frere Lubin ne le peut faire. 

' Pour debaucher, par un doux style, 
Quelque fille de bon maintien, 
Point ne faut de vieille subtile, 
Frere Lubin le fera bien. 
II presche en theologien ; 
Mais pour boire de belle eau claire, 
Faites la boire a votre chien ; 
Frere Lubin ne le peut faire.' 



' Pour faire putost mal que bien, 
Frere Lubin le fera bien ; 
Mais si c'est quelque bonne affaire, 
Frere Lubin ne le peut faire.'* 

FRIAR LUBIN. 

' To gallop off to town post haste, 
So oft, the times I cannot tell ; 
To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced, 
Friar Lubin will do it well. 
But a sober life to lead, 
To honor virtue, and pursue it, 
That 's a pious christian deed ; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

* Bibliotheque Choisie des Puetes Francois. Tome III. p. 56. 
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' To mingle, with a knowing smile, 
The goods of others with his own, 
And leave you without cross or pile, 
Friar Lubin stands alone. 
To say 't is yours, is all in vain, 
If once he lays his finger to it; 
For as to giving back again, 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

' With flattering words, and gentle tone, 
To seduce the guileless maid, 
Cunning pander need you none, 
Friar Lubin knows the trade. 
Loud preacheth he sobriety, 
But as for water, doth eschew it ; 
Your dog may drink it — but not he ; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 



' When an evil deed 's to do, 
Friar Lubin is stout and true ; 
Glimmers a ray of goodness through it? 
Friar Lubin cannot do it.' 

We have thus brought the poetic language down to the six- 
teenth century, the first truly remarkable epoch in its history. 
About the middle of the same century, it seemed to be fast re- 
lapsing into barbarism. Ronsard, a celebrated poet of the 
age, thinking the language poor and feeble, conceived the pro- 
ject of enriching it, by giving it the forms and phraseology of 
the Greek and Latin : 

Et sa muse, en Francois, parla Grec et Latin. 

This was like arraying the graceful limbs of a ballet-dancer 
in gyves and cuishes, or rather like equipping them with a 
ponderous suit of antique armor. The grace of the French 
language began to yield beneath the weight of a scholastic jar- 
gon and a cumbersome and pedantic erudition.* 



* Montaigne, speaking of these innovators, says, 'lis sont assez har- 
dis et desdaigneux pour no suivre la route commune ; mais faute d' in- 
vention et de discretion les perd. II ne s' y veoid qu' une miserable 
affectation d'estrangiet'', des desguisements froids et absurdes, qui au 
lieu d' esleiver, abb'attent la matiere. Pouivu qu' ils se gorgiassent en 
la nouvellet'-, il ne leur imports de 1' efficaee, pour saisir un nouveau 
mot ; ils quittent 1' ordinaire, souvent plus fort et plus nerveux.' Essais 
de Montaigne. Liv. III. Chap. 5. 
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Fortunately for the welfare of the French language and 
literature, a superior genius appeared to rescue them from the 
corruption of perverted taste. This was Malherbe. Endowed 
by nature with peculiar energy of mind and brilliancy of imag- 
ination, he so strenuously asserted the rights of his native 
tongue against all foreign usurpation, that he gained at court 
the appellation of the Tyrant of words and syllables. It is re- 
lated of him, that but an hour before his death, his father- 
confessor speaking to him of the felicity of the life beyond the 
grave, expressed himself in language so vulgar and incorrect, 
that the dying poet exclaimed, ' Say no more of it ; your piti- 
ful style will disgust me with it.' 

Malherbe is regarded by the French as the father of their 
poetry. To him belongs the glory of having first developed 
the full power of the French language in many of the various 
branches of poetic composition. ' Beauty of expression and 
imagery,' says a French writer, ' rapidity of movement and 
sublimity of ideas, enthusiasm, number, cadence, all are to be 
found in his beautiful odes. No one knew better than he the 
effects of harmony ; no one possessed a more exquisite taste, 
or a more delicate ear. Grief and sensibility find beneath his 
pen expressions naives and pathetic, and the form of versifi- 
cation follows naturally the emotions of the soul. We are 
filled with astonishment and admiration, when we compare his 
noble language with the barbarous style of the disciples of 
Ronsard. Thus was ushered in the brilliant age of Louis XIV.' 

In the mean time, French prose remained uncultivated, and 
in a state of comparative barbarism, until the days of Mon- 
taigne, who flourished in the last half of the sixteenth century. 
Even Clement Marot is crude and obscure as a prose writer, 
and Rabelais,* his contemporary, soon fatigues even the most 
quaint and curious. The following extract is from a letter of 
Francois I. to Mademoiselle d'Heilli. 

' Ayant perdu 1' occasion de plaisante escripture, et acquis ou- 
bliance de tout contentement, n'est demoure riens vivant en ma 
memoire que la souvenance de votre heureuse bonne grace, qui 
en moy a la seulle puissance de tenir vif le reste de mon ingrate 
fortune ; et pourceque 1' occasion, le lieu, le temps et commodite 

* ' Ceux que rebutait son langage bizarre et obscur ont laissa la Ra- 
belais comme un insens;; ; ceux qui ont, travaills a la dechiffrer, ont 
exalti son mJrile en raison de ce qu'il leur avait couto d' entendre.' 
La Harpe ; Cours de Literature. T. II. Introduction. 
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me sont rudes par triste prison, vous plaira excuser le fruict qu' a 
meuri mon esperit en ce penible lieu, et entendre que, en quelque 
peine, tourment, garde que puisse estre le corps, la volunte ne 
cherchera que ia doulce occasion de faire chose qui vous puisse 
donner congnoissance que ce qui est demoure en lui libre et non 
mort n' est desdye que a vous faire service : par quoy cestindigne 
present de votre honneste veue sera, s' il vous plaist, recueilly, 
non comme son imperfection merite, mais comme tribut de ma 
pensee : laquelle seulle, pour la necessite de ma liberte, a con- 
sidere ne vous povoir faire autre service que vous rendre compte 
de ma miserable calamite, affin de vous convertir en autant de 
piteuse souvenance, comme a d' affection de vous servir, celui 
qui va dire : 

Triste penser et prison trop obscure, 

L' honneur, le soing, etc. etc' 

Pofit. Fran?. T. III. p. 9. 

The following passage is quoted by Bouterwek* from the 
writings of Rabelais, in illustration of the attempts to introduce 
into the French language the pedantic phraseology of scholas- 
tic learning, to which we have alluded above. 

' Quelque jour, je ne sc ay quand, Pantagruel se pourmenoit 
apres soupper avecques ses compaignons par la porte dont l'on va 
a Paris, la rencontra ung escholier tout joliet, qui venoit par icel- 
luy chemin; et apres qu' ils se feurent saliiez, luy demanda ; 
mon amy, dont viens tu a ceste heure ? L' escholier luy repondit : 
De V alme inclyte et celebre academie, que 1' on vocite Lutece. 
Qu' est-ce a dire? dist Pantagruel, a ung de ses gents. C est 
(respondit il) de Paris. Tu viens done de Paris? distil. Eta 
quoi passez-vous le temps, vous aultres Messieurs estudians au diet 
Paris ? Respondit 1' escholier : Nous transfretons la Sequane au 
diluculc, et crepuscule : nous deambulons par les compites et 
quadrimes de V urbe, nous despumons la verbocination Latiale : 
et comme verisimiles amorabons, captons la benivolence de T om- 
nijuge, omniforme et omnigtnc sexe feminin, certaines diccules.' 

A few years later, Montaigne became to French prose what 
Marot had been to French poetry. He did much to give 
energy and stability to what had before been vague, fluctuating 
and uncertain. Speaking of the language of his age, he ob- 
serves : 

' J' escris mon livre a peu d' hommes et a peu d' annees. Si 
c' eust este une matiere de duree, il 1' eust fallu commettre a un 

* Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsam-Keit. Band V. S. 291. 
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langage plus ferme : selon la variation continuelle, qui a suivy 
le nostre jusques a cett' heure, qui peut esperer que sa forme 
presente soit en usage d' icy a cinquante ans 1 II escoule tous les 
jours de nos mains : et depuis que je vis, il s' est altere de moi- 
tie. Nous disons, qu' il est a cett' heure parfaict. Aultant en 
diet du sien chaque siecle. Je n'ay garde de 1' en tenir la tant 
qu' il fuira, et s' ira difformant comme il faict. C est aux bons 
et utiles esprits de le cloiier a eulx ; et ira son credit, selon la 
fortune de nostre estat.'* 

In another place, he speaks thus of his own language, and 
of the several dialects around him. 

' Mon langage Francois est altere, et en la prononciation et 
ailleurs, par la barbarie de mon creu. Je ne vy jamais homme 
des contrees de deca,t que ne sentist bien evidemment son ra- 
mage, et qui ne blessast les aureilles qui sont pures franchises. 
Si n' est-ce par pour estre fort entendu de mon Perigourdin ; car 
je n'en ay non plus d' usage que de 1' Allemand, et ne m' en 
chault guere. C' est un langage, comme sont autour de moy 
d'une bande et d' aultre, le Poitevin, JTaintongeois, Angoulemo- 
sin, Lymosin, Auvergnat ; brode, trainant, esfoire. II y a bien 
au dessus de nous, vers les montaignes, un Gascon, que je trouve 
singulierement beau, sec, bref, signifiant, et a la verite un lan- 
gage masle et militaire, plus qu' aulcun aultre, que j' entende : 
aultant nerveux et puissant, et pertinent, comme le Francois est 
gracieux, delicat et abondant.'f 

In a third passage, he thus expresses himself upon the 
subject of his native language. 

' En nostre language je trouve assez d'estoffe, mais un peu faute 
de facon. Car il n'est rien qu' on ne feit du jargon de nos chas- 
ses, et de nostre guerre, qui est un genereux terrein a emprun- 
ter. Et les formes de parler, comme les herbes s' ammendent et 
fortifient en les transplantant. Je le trouve suffisamment abond- 
ant, mais non pas maniant et vigoreux suffisamment. II suc- 
combe ordinairement a une puissante conception. Si vous allez 
tendu, vous sentez souvent qu'il languit soubs vous, et fleschit : 
et qu'a son deffaut le latin se presente au secours, et le grec a 
d'aultres.'§ 

* Essais de Montaigne. Liv. III. Chap. 9. 

f Montaigne was bom at Perigord ; consequently the contrees de dew 
refer to the provinces south of the Loire. 
\ Essais de Montaigne. Liv. II. Chap. 17. 
§ Essais, Liv. III. Chap. 5. 
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This opinion of the merits and defects of the French lan- 
guage as it existed in the days of Montaigne, is to a certain 
extent just, when applied to its present character. Its chief 
characteristics, as has been before remarked, are ease, vivacity, 
precision, perspicuity and directness. It is superior to all the 
other modern languages in colloquial elegance ; and all who 
are conversant with the genteel comedy of the French stage, 
or have ever attended the theatrical exhibitions of the French 
metropolis, must have been struck with the vast superiority of 
the French language to the English in its adaptation to the 
purposes of conversation and the refinement of its familiar dia- 
logue.* It possesses a peculiar point and antithesis in the epi- 
gram, a spirited ease in songs, arid a most plaintive sweet- 
ness and simple pathos in ballad-writing. But in the higher 
walks of tragic and epic poetry it but feebly seconds the high- 
aspiring mind. The sound but faintly echoes to the sublime 
harmony of thought ; the glorious conceptions of genius fall 
almost lifeless from the lips of the poet ; and the imagination, 
instead of being borne onward and upward, on sounding wings, 
stoops to the long accustomed rhyme like a tired falcon to the 
hood and jesses on a lady's wrist. 

It is not our purpose to inquire into the changes which have 
taken place in the French language since the days of Mal- 
herbe. They consist less in innovations and the introduction 
of new words, than in giving to words and forms of expression 
long in use their full force and appropriate signification, adapt- 
ing them to new and striking uses, and, in a word, in bringing 
forward and displaying in proper light the treasures of the lan- 
guage. This change in the use of words may be shown by a 
familiar illustration, taken from the Psalms of Jean Baptiste 
Chassignet, a writer of the sixteenth century. His para- 
phrase of the XCII. Psalm commences thus : 

*The familiar and colloquial character of the French language is 
thus finely ridiculed hy Voltaire, in his Discours aux Vetches : 

' Ne trouvez-vous pas que les noms de vos portes, de vos rues, de vos 
temples feraient un bel effet dans un poume cpique ? On aime ;\ voir 
Hector courir du temple de Pallas a la porte de ScSe. L'oreille est 
aussi flatt'e que l'imagination amus'e, quand les Grecs avancent de 
TYnjdos aux rivages de Troye sur les rives du Simo;s et du Scaman- 
dre: miis, en vCrit.', pourrait-on peindre vos h'ros partant de lVglise 
de Saint-Pierre-aitx-Baufs ou de Saint-Jacques-du-haut- pas, avan.ant 
fi>remsnt par la rue du Pet-au-Diable, et par la rue Trousse-vache, 
s' embarquant sur la galiote de Saint-Cloud, et allant combattre dans 
la place de Long JumeauV 
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' Soit que du beau soleil la perruque empourpree 
Redore de ses rais cette basse contree ; etc' 

Now in the modern acceptation of these words, what a ludi- 
crous metaphor have we here ! The sun in a purple periwig 
makes rather a queer figure amid the splendid imagery of the 
Hebrew Psalmist. But in Chassignet's day the word perruque 
was synonymous with ehevelure, and the perruque du soleil was 
consequently a form of expression analogous to that of La 
Chevelure de Berenice, or Berenice's Hair, deemed so poet- 
ical in modern usage. 

But enough. We have thus taken a rapid, and in some 
respects a superficial view of the origin and progress of the 
French language. We have purposely confined ourselves to 
the general outline of the subject, rather than to seeking deriva- 
tions, and tracing out analogies. When Menage published 
his learned and critical work upon this subject, it was said of 
him, ' Menage is the most troublesome man in the world ; he 
cannot let a single word go, without a passport ; he must know 
whence it comes, the roaS it has pursued, and whither it is 
going.' We have no fears of falling under an imputation 
of such rigid scrutiny. The increasing attention paid to the 
study of the French throughout this section of our country, 
and its importance as a branch of elementary and liberal edu- 
cation, sufficiently warrant us to devote a few pages of our 
Journal to this subject; and in so doing, we have dealt largely 
in extracts and illustrations, arid have avoided trespassing on 
the precincts of etymology, in order to give the subject a more 
agreeable aspect in the eyes of our readers. 



Art. II. — Foreign Relations of Mexico. 

1 . Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado y del Despacho de 
Relaciones Interiores y Exteriores, leida por el Secretario 
del ramo el dia 13 defebrero de 1830. Mexico, 1830. 

2. Memoria del Secretario de Estado y del Despacho uni- 
versal de Justicia y JVegocios Eclesiasticos el dia 22 de 
Marzo de 1830. Mexico, 1830. 

In a recent number of this Journal, we invited the attention 
of our readers to the domestic politics of the Republic of 
Mexico. It was a subject full of peculiar interest, and one to 
which we felt great diffidence of our ability to do justice. We 
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